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THE REFORMATION PRINCIPLE OF EXEGESIS AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 



Perhaps in no department of Old Testament study have the 
modern methods of investigation effected greater changes than in 
the interpretation of prophecy. While the predictive element, which 
has been almost exclusively emphasized in the history of Christian 
apologetics, is not altogether ignored, it is certainly minimized to a 
startling degree. Is this due solely or even mainly to an anti- 
supernaturalistic tendency, to a desire to eliminate the supernatural 
omniscience of prediction along with the supernatural omnipotence of 
miracle, or is there a more powerful influence at work, less subjective 
in character and therefore more worthy of respect ? A brief sketch 
of the history of the interpretation of prophecy from the Reformation 
period to the present time may throw some light on this question and 
at the same time enable us better to understand the viewpoint and the 
aims of recent investigators and to face the probable future develop- 
ments in the interpretation of prophecy without fear. 

I 

In the Patristic period the burning questions were christological. 
In the Reformation period they were soteriological. In the Patristic 
period the great subject of debate with Jew, gnostic, and even 
gentile was whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the Reformation period the messiahship of Jesus was no 
longer a matter of dispute. It had become an axiom of Christendom. 
The Fathers had succeeded in meeting the attacks of the first foes 
of Christianity and in handing down to subsequent ages the assured 
conviction that Jesus was indeed the promised Messiah. The 
attention is now fixed not so much upon what Jesus was, as upon what 
he did. To the Reformers Jesus does not appear so much as the 
Messiah; he absorbs their attention, rather, as the great and all- 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. This was natural in view of the supreme 
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object of the Reformers, which was to vindicate the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by faith against the papal doctrine of works. 
Not Jew and gnostic but priest and pope were now the great assail- 
ants of evangelical religion. The authority of the hierarchy had 
become supreme. It had arrogated to itself the power of the keys and 
the salvation of the individual soul was virtually conditioned upon 
submission to the prescriptions of "Holy Mother Church." 

One of the most influential causes which had contributed to the 
authority of the priest was the patristic method of exegesis. This 
method may be called the allegorical, or, perhaps, more accurately, 
the mystical method of exegesis. The whole emphasis in the argu- 
ment from prophecy in proof of the messiahship of Jesus had been 
placed by the Fathers upon the predictive element. But the re- 
markable correspondences between prophecy and fulfilment which 
were urged by them could only be attained, at least to the extent 
affirmed by the Fathers, when the historical meaning of the prophecies 
was ignored and they were compelled to 

suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange, 

by being submerged in the warm, fancy-breeding floods of the 
allegory. But the allegorical method of necessity turned the Old 
Testament into a book of enigmas, an Alice-in-Wonderland species 
of literature, which needed an authoritative interpreter. And who 
could furnish the authentic interpretation of Scripture so readily as 
the priest, the possessor of the apostolic tradition handed down 
through the unbroken succession of bishops? 1 Thus, back of the 
allegory stood the pope. 

In combating the papal errors the Reformers were compelled to 
return to the Scriptures. The authority of Scripture had to be re- 
asserted over against the authority of tradition and the church. The 
organic connection between the doctrine of justification by faith and 
the sole authority of Scripture is most clearly observed in the develop- 
ment of Luther's position in the Thesis controversy.' But to the re- 

1 Cf. TertuMan, Prescription against Heretics, 19, 21, 32; Irenaeus, Against 
Heresias, iii, 2-4. 

* Cf. Preuss, Die Entwickelung des Schriftprinzips bet Luther bis zur Leipzigtr 
Disputation (Leipzig, 1901). 
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assertion of the sole and ultimate authority of Scripture, the assertion 
of its perspicuity was a necessary corollary. An ambiguous authority 
is no authority at all. The Scripture, however, is ambiguous so long 
as the allegorical method of exegesis is applied in interpreting it. The 
allegorical method turns the Bible into a picture-puzzle. Hence 
the Reformers found it necessary to discard the allegorical method 
if they wished to re-establish the Bible as a principle of authority. 
In its place they enunciated what may be called the Reformation 
principle of exegesis, viz., that the sense of Scripture was one and that 
this was the grammatico-historical sense. By means of this principle 
they were enabled to restore the authority of Scripture which had been 
rendered illusory through the allegorical method, and upon this 
authority to base the great Reformation doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

It is instructive to observe what a complete reversal had been 
effected in apologetics. With the change in the point of attack there 
is a corresponding change in doctrinal emphasis and exegetical 
method. In the early church the messiahship of Jesus was the 
question at issue. In the Reformation this was not discussed but 
assumed while the question of authority — Scripture or tradition — 
was pushed to the front. In the early church the allegorical method 
of exegesis had been employed to defend the messiahship of Jesus in 
the argument from prophecy. In the Reformation this method 
was abandoned and the grammatico-historical method was adopted 
to defend the authority of Scripture. The consequences for the inter- 
pretation of prophecy and for the general argument from prophecy, 
of the changed emphasis in doctrine and the changed principle of 
exegesis were of fundamental importance. Since the question of 
Jesus' messiahship was no longer at stake, the new exegetical principle 
was left free for a time to work out its logical results without being 
hampered unduly by dogmatic considerations, until a new issue was 
raised from within Protestantism itself of which we shall speak later. 

The grammatico-historical sense means two things: (i) that a 
given verse in a prophecy can have but one meaning, (2) that the 
prophecy must be interpreted out of the historical situation which has 
given rise to it, so far as this can be discovered. The words of Luther 
in his preface to Isaiah are significant. " It is necessary," he says, " if 
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one will understand the prophecy, to know how it stands in the land, 
what events transpired, what the people thought, what the relationships 
were which they sustained to their neighbors, friends or foes, and 
especially what their attitude was toward their God and toward his 
prophets." 3 Such a statement means, theoretically at least, a radical 
change in the attitude adopted toward prophecy from that held by 
the Fathers. They asked what a prophecy meant in the light of 
the New Testament fulfilment and the whole emphasis fell upon 
prediction. But in the above statement of Luther the emphasis be- 
gins to shift. The interpreter must ask himself what was the meaning 
of the prophecy in view of the historical situation out of which it 
arose. 

But Luther was not an exegete so much as a homilist and he did 
not rigidly apply his own exegetical principles in his interpretations 
of the Old Testament. He was not a scientific interpreter. Calvin 
was. As an exegete he is the acknowledged chief among the Re- 
formers. Adopting the same principles of interpretation as Luther 
did, he consistently applied them in his commentaries as Luther did 
not. It is in Calvin's works, therefore, that we must look for illustra- 
tions of the logical results of the Reformation principle of exegesis, and 
when we compare Calvin's interpretations with those of the Fathers 
the contrast is truly astonishing. 

1. Calvin regularly seeks to discover the historical background of 
the so-called messianic psalms which the Fathers referred without 
hesitation directly to Christ. The historical background of Ps. 2 
is David's reign. 4 The favorite interpretation of vs. 7 of the eternal 
generation of the Son is expressly rejected. Ps. 2 2 also finds its histori- 
cal background in David's misfortunes. On vs. 16 Calvin says, "if 
they object that David was never nailed to a cross (a favorite argu- 
ment of the Fathers) 5 the answer is easy, namely, that in bewailing 

3 Erlanger edition of Luther's works, Vol, LXIII, pp. 52 ff. 

4 The following citations from Calvin are taken from the English edition of his 
works published by the Calvin Translation Society, but they have been verified or 
corrected from the Latin editions of Baur, Cunitz, and Reuss (for the citations from 
Genesis and the Psalms) and of Tholuck (for the gospels and epistles). Unfortunately 
a Latin edition of the prophets is not at present accessible to me but I feel quite sure 
that the translations given convey the real meaning of Calvin. 

s Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 97. 
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his condition he made use of a similitude" (metaphorice conquestum). 
Similarly he speaks of the parting of the garments as metaphorical 
(translatitium). These expositions are of special interest as the 
verses referred to had always been interpreted exclusively of Christ. 
Ps. 45 is explained of Solomon's marriage with the Egyptian princess, 
though with the qualification that " under what is said of Solomon as a 
type, the holy and divine union of Christ and his church is set forth." 
Pss. 47, 96, and 99 are all interpreted typically of Christ's kingdom, 
but there is no attempt to give them a personal messianic reference 
by construing Jehovah as the Messiah, and the absolute silence at 
Ps. 96:10 on the LXX addition," from the wood," which played 
such a prominent part in patristic apologetics, 6 is significant. On 
Ps. 72 Calvin says expressly, "those who would interpret it simply as 
a prophecy of the kingdom of Christ seem to twist the words too 
violently. And then we must always beware of giving the Jews an 
occasion of making an outcry, as if it were our purpose sophistically 
to apply to Christ those things which do not directly refer to him." 7 
Thus, in all these psalms Calvin bases his exposition on the historical 
background and arrives at a messianic reference indirectly through 
typology. At first glance this may not seem very important, but 
when compared with the traditional exposition of these psalms handed 
down from the Fathers, this consistent emphasis of the historical 
background as the starting-point of interpretation is a remarkable 
evidence of the subtle influence of the Protestant principle of exegesis. 

As in the Psalms he searched for a historical background, so also 
in the prophecies proper. As conclusive instances may be mentioned 
Isa. 8 : 23 — 9 : 6 and 40 ff . Calvin holds that the deliverance promised 
in both these prophecies was primarily from the Babylonian exile. 

2. Purely exegetical and historical reasons led Calvin to reject 
absolutely some of the messianic interpretations which had the support 
of a hoary tradition behind them and were most confidently believed 
in. Thus he denies that the seed of the woman in Gen. 3:15 is to 
be interpreted of the personal Messiah on the exegetical ground 
that " a collective noun cannot be understood of one man only." 8 Gen. 

6 Justin Martyr, op. tit., 73; Tertullian, Against Martion, iii, 19. 

1 Contrast Justin, Dialogue, 34. 

8 At Galatians 3 : 16 he is not so bold. 
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49:10 is messianic, though Christians have here "betrayed some 
excess of fervor in their pious diligence to set forth the glory of Christ," 
but vs. 11 is correctly explained as a description of the fruitfulness of 
the territory which fell to Judah, and Calvin purposely "abstains 
from those allegories which to some appear plausible " (he is alluding 
to the fanciful explanations such as may be found in Justin or Ter- 
tullian) as he does not "choose to sport with such great mysteries of 
God." On Isa. 4:2 Calvin observes, "after a careful examination of 
the whole I do not hesitate to regard the branch of God and fruit of 

the earth as denoting an universal and abundant supply of grace 

They who limit it (the branch) to the person of Christ, expose them- 
selves to the ridicule of the Jews as if it were in consequence Of scarcity 
that they tortured passages of Scripture for their own convenience." 
The patristic interpretation of Isa. 8:1-4'° is "a pleasing enough 
ingenuity but cannot at all harmonize with the context." At Isa. 
63:1 Calvin says, "This chapter has been violently distorted by 
Christians as if what is here said related to Christ whereas the prophet 
speaks simply of God himself." 

3. The examples already given would be quite sufficient to show 
how powerfully the Reformation exegetical principle of the historico- 
grammatical sense was affecting the interpretation of prophecy, but 
the reach of this new principle is exhibited even more clearly and in 
a more startling manner in the attitude which Calvin assumed toward 
the New Testament method of prophetic citations. It had hitherto 
been taken for granted that the New Testament use of a passage cited 
from the Old Testament determined its meaning. But the appeal to 
a New Testament writer as the final authority for the settlement of the 
meaning of an Old Testament passage is in reality to forsake exegesis 
for dogma. That is to say, the meaning of an Old Testament passage 
is no longer determined upon exegetical principles, the grammar, the 
context, the historical background, but upon the declaration as to 
what it means by the New Testament writer, the assumption being 
that such a writer, as an inspired man, is entirely competent to decide 
upon the meaning, and back of his authority there is no right nor neces^ 
sity to go (vid. infra). But when a serious attempt was made to 

9 E. g., Dialogue, 53, 54. 

"Ibid., 77; Tert., Against Marcion, iii, 12, 13. 
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interpret the Old Testament prophets exegetically and not dogmati- 
cally, it was soon discovered that the meaning which was given in the 
New Testament to many of the prophecies could not possibly have 
been their historical meaning. It is interesting to notice how fre- 
quently Calvin says that the Evangelists seem to twist (torquere) the 
prophets though he never admits that they really do so. The question 
arose — was the Reformation principle of exegesis to be qualified in 
order to avoid the dogmatic difficulty raised by the New Testament 
method of citation ? It is at this point, I think, more than anywhere 
else, that Calvin showed his candor as an exegete. He refused to 
allow the New Testament to determine the historical sense of an Old 
Testament passage. Not that at times he did not yield to the pressure 
of the dogmatic interest, as for example in his treatment of Isa. 7:14 
which must have given his exegetical conscience some painful twinges, 
but the amazing thing is, that, with the very high inspiration theory 
which he maintained, he allowed himself to be influenced so little 
in his interpretation of the Old Testament by the New Testament 
method of citation. As the position of Calvin on this point is of 
fundamental importance it merits an ampler discussion and illus- 
tration. There are some statements of Calvin, it is true, which seem 
to indicate the very opposite of my contention. At Isa. 28 : 16 Calvin 
prefers one of several interpretations "both because that meaning 
agrees best with the context and because it is supported by the author- 
ity of the apostle Paul." "I do acknowledge," he continues, "that the 
Apostles followed the Greek translation and used such liberty that, 
while they were satisfied with giving the meaning, they did not quote 
the exact words. Yet they never changed the meaning., but, taking 
care to have it properly applied, they gave the true and genuine inter- 
pretation. Whenever, therefore, they quote any passage from 
the Old Testament, they closely adhere to its object and design. 
Again at I Cor. 2:9 (=Isa. 64:4; he rejects one exposition though it 
"appears at first view to suit better with the prophet's context in 
respect of the verb [because] it is farther removed from Paul's meaning 
on which we ought to place more dependence than on any other consid- 
eration. For where shall we find a surer or more faithful interpreter 
of this authoritative declaration which (the Spirit) himself dictated to 
Isaiah, than the Spirit of God in the exposition which he has furnished 
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by the mouth of Paul ?" Yet, in spite of this statement, Calvin does 
not alter the historic meaning of the passage, but only seeks to show 
that it is in harmony with Paul's citation. So much for Calvin's thesis ! 
But observe how he departs from his own thesis or at least from the 
inferences which we might suppose naturally followed from it. On 
Matt. 2:15 (=Hosea n :i) Calvin observes, "They who have not 
been well versed in Scripture confidently applied to Christ this place, 
yet the context is opposed to this." The passage is then correctly 
explained of the Exodus. On the other hand, he contends that it 
is only scoffers who say that the evangelist has misapplied the passage 
(Commentary on Hosea). "It is skilfully accommodated (aptatur) 
to the matter in hand" (Commentary on Matthew). The explanation 
offered is that Hos. 11:1 is a prophetic "analogy." "God begat 
the Church anew in the person of Christ. Then did the Church 
come out of Egypt in its head as the whole body had been formerly 
brought out" (Commentary on Matthew). The statements on Matt. 
2:18 (=Jer. 31:15; are even more uncompromising. "It is certain 
that the destruction of the tribe of Benjamin which happened in his 
own time was described by the prophet Since the vati- 
cination of the prophet was then (i. e., in Jeremiah's time) fulfilled, 
Matthew does not mean that it was here predicted what Herod would 
do but that, by the advent of Christ, that mourning was renewed 
which the Benjaminites had endured many ages before" (Com- 
mentary on Matthew). The passage in his commentary on Jeremiah 
is even more unequivocal. Matthew "meant no other thing than 
that the same thing happened at the coming of Christ as had taken 

place before when the whoie country was reduced to desolation 

To no purpose then do interpreters torture themselves by explaining 
this passage (in Jeremiah) allegorically, for Matthew did not intend 
to lessen the authority of ancient history, for he knew in what sense 
this had been formerly fulfilled. But his only object was to remind 
the Jews that there was no cause for them to be greatly astonished at 
that slaughter (viz., of the innocents) for the region had formerly been 
laid waste and bereaved of its inhabitants. We now see how Matthew 
accommodated this passage to his own purpose." Here we do not 
have even a typical interpretation of Jeremiah as we do in the case 
of Hos. n: 1. In such an exposition the Iva irXiipwOfi receives an 
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extension of meaning sufficient to relieve any difficulty that might 
arise out of Matthew's citations but at the same time the proof from the 
minute fulfilment of specific predictions is correspondingly weakened. 
Furthermore, it would be difficult to show that Matthew attached 
any such elastic sense to iva nrX^pwdy as Calvin's exposition demands 
for it. The frankness with which Calvin admits differences between 
Old Testament prophecy and New Testament citation is well illus- 
trated in his comment upon Matt. 8:17 (=Isa. 53:4.) "This pre- 
diction has the appearance of being inappropriate (videtur parum 
apposite citari) and even of being twisted (torqueri) into a foreign 
sense (alienum sensum). For Isaiah does not there speak of miracles 
but of the death of Christ, and not of temporal benefits but of spiritual 
and eternal grace. Now what is undoubtedly spoken about the im- 
purities of the soul, Matthew applies to bodily diseases." Here one 
of the difficulties, at least, in this citation is most tersely and lucidly 
stated. Calvin seeks to justify Matthew's use of the prophecy by 
pointing to the purpose for which Christ healed diseases. His healing 
of the physical diseases was symbolic of his power to heal spiritual 
diseases. " He gave life to the blind in order to show that he was the 
light of the world, etc." One more example may be presented. At 
Ps. 8:5 (=Heb. 2:7) he will not translate DT6iji by angels, although 
it is so translated by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews following 
the LXX, but he will adhere to the translation " God" as that "seems 
more natural (genuina) and as it is almost universally adopted by 
Jewish interpreters." He then points out again very clearly the 
great difficulty in the application of this verse in Hebrews. "While 
the psalmist here discourses concerning the excellency of men and 
describes them in respect of this as coming near to God, the apostle 
applies the passage to the humiliation of Christ." His comment 
upon this is as follows: "What the apostle says in this passage 
(Heb. 2 : 7) concerning the abasement of Christ is not an explanation 
(of the text) , but by way of enriching the subject, he turns to his own 
purpose what was spoken in a different sense (non est exegeticum sed 
tear 1 iireijevyafflav ad suum institutum deflectet quod alio sensu dictum 
fuerat). For Paul did not hesitate at Rom. 10:6 in the same manner 
through amplification to embellish the words of Moses in Deut. 30: 12 
(a very happy comparison, though in his earlier commentary on 
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Romans Calvin hedged somewhat on this passage) . The Apostle, there- 
fore, in quoting this psalm had not so much an eye to what David 
meant, but making an allusion to the words .... applies this 
(diminution) to the death of Christ and that (glory; to his resurrection. 
A similar account may be given of Paul's exposition of Eph. 4:8 in 
which he does not so much explain the meaning 0} the text (Ps. 68:18) 
as by a pious turn he accommodates it to the person 0} Christ (non tarn 
inter pretatur quam pia deflexione ad Christi personam accommodat) ." 
A franker admission that the apostle does not give the historical 
meaning of the words could not be made, yet at the beginning of his 
exposition of Ps. 8:6 Calvin still maintains that the apostles did not 
twist (torquerent) the words of the Old Testament to a foreign sense." 

From these illustrations which give, as I believe, a very fair idea 
of Calvin's interpretation of prophecy, we may make the following 
deductions: (1) Calvin, though denying as a dogmatic theologian 
any real difference between the original meaning of a prophecy and 
its manner of application in the New Testament, as an exegete un- 
hesitatingly admits differences. (2) As an exegete he refuses to 
allow the method of citation by the New Testament writers to deter- 
mine the historical meaning of the passages in their Old Testament 
setting. In all the above passages he adheres to the historical mean- 
ing of the prophecies. (3) As a dogmatic theologian he will not 
allow that the evangelists really misapply the Scripture, though their 
peculiar methods of citation often compel him as an exegete to say 
that they "seem to twist" Scripture. (4) He explains their use of 
the Old Testament prophecies either by the theory of types or by 
analogy or simply as an accommodation. (5) As an exegete Calvin, 
in his fearless application of the Reformation principle of exegesis to 
prophecy, had thus succeeded in emasculating the Xva irXrjptoOj) of 
any distinctive meaning and so far forth he had weakened very 
materially the apologetic argument from the fulfilment of specific 
predictions. 

Would the exegetical results of Calvin be adhered to or would they 
be qualified in the interest of dogma ? This leads us to a brief con- 
sideration of the developments in the post-Reformation period. But 

11 Calvin's discussion of Matt. 2:6 (— Mic. 5:2) is also exceedingly interesting as 
an example of his dogmatic theory on the one hand and his exegetical freedom on the 
other. 
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before passing to the discussion of this period it will be well to make 
a brief resume* of the results of our study thus far. (i) The apologetic 
interest in the sixteenth century had completely shifted as compared 
for example with the apologetic interest in the Patristic period. The 
issue now was the doctrine of salvation — justification by faith, an 
individual experience, or justification by works through ecclesiastical 
mediation. This issue involved the question of authority — either 
Scripture which supported the doctrine of the Reformers, or tradition 
which supported the contention of the papal church. The Reformers 
in their contention against Rome had been compelled to assert the 
sole authority of Scripture. (2) To be an authority Scripture must 
be perspicuous. To maintain its perspicuity the allegorical method 
of exegesis which had been handed down from the Patristic period must 
be abandoned and the Reformation principle of the one grammatico- 
historical sense must be substituted. This principle in its application 
to prophecy logically led to the following results which are exhibited 
most clearly in the works of Calvin where the principle finds its most 
sincere and consistent application: (a) The grammatico-historical 
method which interprets according to the context and the historical 
background of the prophecy occasions a change of emphasis. The 
attention is unavoidably diverted from the asserted fulfilment of the 
prophecy to its original meaning, (b) The grammatico-historical 
method of interpretation revealed the fact that many passages hitherto 
referred directly to the Messiah could, in their historical sense, be at 
most indirectly or typically referred to him. (c) It revealed the fact 
that other passages referred to the Messiah by means of the alle- 
gorical method of exegesis had no reference to him at all, not even 
typical, (d) It revealed the fact that the meanings attributed to 
many Old Testament prophecies by the New Testament writers were 
not the meanings originally attached to them by their authors. (4) 
Such a radical departure from the received methods of prophetic 
interpretation did not at once arouse the opposition which we might 
have expected, since the great issues having changed, men's minds 
were not so engrossed as in the early church by the argument from 
prophecy. Their interests were elsewhere. But in the results 
obtained by Calvin lay the possibilities of a great strife. What this 
strife was, how it originated, and how it affected the interpretation of 
prophecy will now be considered. 
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II 

The two great Reformation principles are, as we have seen, justi- 
fication by faith and the supreme authority of Scripture. The post- 
Reformation period intellectualized the former principle, externalized 
the latter principle, and devitalized both. The apologetic interest in 
the anti-papal polemic was responsible for these consequences. For 
our present purposes it will be necessary to trace the development 
only of the post-Reformation doctrine of Scripture. 

"We assert," says Bellarmin, the great expounder of Tridentine 
theology, "that the whole doctrine which is necessary as respects 
faith or as respects morals is not contained in the Scripture, and that 
in addition to the written word of God there is also an unwritten 
word of God, i. e., the divine and apostolic tradition," 12 and of course 
it was the pope who was the incarnation of this tradition. Against 
this boldly stated position Lutheran and Reformed alike combined 
to formulate the dogma of the infallibility of Scripture. In place of 
the infallible pope we have the infallible Word. In order effectually 
to secure this infallibility it was thought necessary to exclude, rigor- 
ously, every human element from Scripture, and to this end the verbal 
dictation theory of inspiration was formulated. According to this 
theory the real author of Scripture is God the Holy Spirit. The 
biblical writers were not authors in any true sense of the word but 
mere calami, penmen, passive agents. Thus Gerhardt analyzes the 
causa effkhns of Scripture, into a "principle" and an "instrumental" 
cause. "The principle cause is the true God, one in essence, three 
in person." 13 The instrumental causes of Scripture were the men 
peculiarly called and elected of God to consign the divine revelation 
to writing and who are therefore justly called " amanuenses of God, 
hands of Christ, notaries and secretaries of the Holy Spirit, since they 
neither spoke nor wrote with any proper human will but <f>ep6fievoi tnrb 
rod •n-vevpaTO'; dyiov, acti, ducti, impidsi, inspiriti et gubernati a 
Spirito Sanctu. When, therefore, any canonical book is called Book 
of Moses, Psalter of David, Epistle of Paul, this is merely with the 
meaning of service, not with the meaning of principal cause." 14 
" God was so with them," says John Owen the great Puritan divine, 

" Cf. also Canons of the Council of Trent; Scaff, Creeds of Christendom, II, 79 ff. 

'3 Loci Theologici, i, 12. 

a Ibid., i, 18. 
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" and by the Holy Ghost so spake in them .... that .... their 
tongue in what they said or their hand in what they wrote was 
"ISO tB> , no more at their own disposal than the pen in the hand of 
an expert writer. They obtained nothing by study or meditation, by 
inquiry or reading. Whether we consider the matter or the manner 
of what they received or delivered, or their receiving or delivering it, 
they were but an instrument of music, giving a sound according 
to the intention and skill of him that strikes it." 15 Quenstedt 
expressed the same theory with equal stringency. He combats the 
statement of Grotius "that there was no need that the histories 
should be dictated by the Holy Spirit" 16 and maintains, for example, 
that "when Luke wrote these things .... he did not put them 
down from the relation of others or from his own memory but from 
divine inspiration of the Holy Spirit who directed the mind and pen 
and suggested the things to be written and the words in which 
they should be written." 17 This theory culminated in a reductio ad 
absurdum when, in 1659, the theological and philosophical faculties of 
Wittenberg maintained that Beza's view that the Greek of the New 
Testament contained barbarisms and»solecisms was blasphemous. 18 

The consequences of this theory of Scripture for interpretation 
in general and for the interpretation of prophecy in particular are 
exceedingly interesting. 

(1) It resulted, in many instances, in a practical reversion to the 
theory of a double sense of Scripture and so led to a thoroughgoing 
typologizing of the Old Testament which, in its practical results, can 
scarcely be distinguished from the results obtained by the patristic 
exegesis. There is not only the historical sense which the words give, 
but also the mystical sense which was intended by the Holy Spirit. 
This idea is expressly formulated by Glassius, whose work, Philologia 
Sacra (1623), was commended by the faculty of Jena, was welcomed 
by Gerhardt, and may be considered to represent the current views 
of the time on hermeneutics, though more especially among the 
Lutherans. "The sense of Scripture," says Glassius, "is duplex, 

•5 Works, XVI, 298 ff. This is only a revival of the Philonic theory of ecstacy. 

16 Cited in his Theologia Didactico-Polemica, i, 676. 

!7 Ibid., i, 696, 72a. 

18 Cf. Ladd, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, ii, 182. 
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literal and spiritual or mystical In this thesis the assertion 

is not indeed made that everywhere in every text and individual 
passage of Scripture this (double) sense ought to be recognized and 
accepted, but this statement concerning Scripture ought to be taken 
in this way, that in certain places which the Scripture itself points 
out as it were with raised finger, it is not to be explained in a literal 
sense but, beyond the sense which is derived from the words, it admits 
also a mystical sense, i. e., the Holy Spirit himself intends a certain 
mystery or spiritual meaning in such a text, it having been first liter- 
ally understood and expounded, and He shows that this (spiritual 
meaning) is to be elicited from it." Again he says, "If it is said that 
Christ made an accommodation of this history (Num. 21 : 8) to himself 
(John 3 : 14) I respond, I concede the accommodation. But if it is 
asked whether he made it beyond the intention of the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the written history, certainly this cannot be held." 19 
That is, if God is the author of Scripture in the sense recognized by 
the verbal dictation theory of inspiration, he can put into the words 
much more than the penmen, who may have written them down, 
were aware of. This is certainly a fair deduction from the postulate 
and Glassius is only consequential when he proceeds to elaborate 
the mystical sense into an allegorical, a typical, and a parabolic sense. 20 
It is clear that Glassius is here on the road to surrender the Reforma- 
tion principle of exegesis. The mystical sense, or the sense which the 
Holy Spirit intends, would, of course, be the most important, and the 
inevitable tendency would be to ignore in its favor the historical 
sense. But it may be asked what was the motive which led these 
post-Reformation theologians to re-enunciate the principle of a double 
sense of Scripture. We have seen how, on the verbal dictation theory 
of Scripture, this idea of a double sense could easily arise, but the 
question is just why did it arise ? 

(2) This leads to the second point, the bearing of which on the 
interpretation of prophecy we have to consider in the light of the 
verbal dictation theory of inspiration — the Protestant principle, 

'» Cited in Konig, Einleitung in das Atie Testament, 534. 

20 Glassius, indeed, tried to limit the sphere of such interpretation by introducing 
his three criteria of raritas, concinnitas, or agreement with the analogy of faith, .... 
and utilitas or homiletical value, but his attempt was abortive. — Cf. Diestel, Geschichte 
des Allen Testaments, 375 ff. 
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namely, that Scripture is to be interpreted by Scripture. We find the 
formulation of this hermeneutical principle in terms of the verbal 
dictation theory in the following thesis of Quenstedt : " The certain 
and infallible interpretation of Scripture can be gained from no other 
source than from Scripture itself. For Scripture, or rather the Holy 
Spirit speaking in and through Scripture, is his own legitimate and abso- 
lute interpreter." 21 Now it was very clear on examination that the 
Bible was not equally perspicuous in all passages. Hence the above gen- 
eral canon of interpretation resulted in the further special canon that 
the more obscure passages of Scripture were to be interpreted by the 
clearer passages. For the interpretation of prophecy, this means that 
a prophecy, the more obscure, must be interpreted in the light of its 
fulfilment, the clear passage. We find Gerhardt expressly reaffirming 
the position of Irenaeus that a prophecy before its fulfilment has no 
clear or certain exposition and maintaining that "the best interpre- 
tation of all the prophetic vaticinations can and should be sought out 
of the fulfilment described in the New Testament." 22 The dogmatic 
interest involved in the reaffirmation of the mystical sense of Scripture 
may be made very clear, if, following the proof-text and syllogistic 
method of the post-Reformation theologians themselves, we construct 
the following syllogism: Major premise — Gerhardt loquitur: "When 
all Scripture is given by the immediate afflatus of the Holy Spirit 
and is OeoTrvevo-Tos, then all things in it are awakr)Qr\ and agree 
together so that nothing is contrary or repugnant to or dissident 
from itself." 23 Minor premise — Glassius loquitur: "For why do 
the sacred writers in the New Testament cite the words of Moses and 
the prophets from the Old Testament ? Surely in order to gain faith 
for their writings. But what faith can they gain if they usurp in bad 
faith the words of the authors, if they either twist or, what is worse, 
pervert their intention and meaning?" 24 Conclusion — Witsius loqui- 
tur: " It must be held that the theopneustic doctors (in this connection 

31 Op. tit., I, 1376. And cf. the naive syllogistic formulation of the same view in 
Gerhardt, op. tit., I, 529. "(o) He who is the principal and chief author of Scripture is 
the chief and authentic interpreter of Scripture; (b) The Holy Spirit is the principal 
and chief author; (c) Ergo, He is its authentic interpreter." 

" Ibid., XXIX, 93, 3, and 90, 10; cf. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, IV, 26, 1. 

« Op. tit., I, 532. 

»■» Cited in Konig, op. cit., 534. 
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the New Testament writers) show us the way and method by which we 
ought to proceed in the elucidation of types and hand us the key for 
the unlocking of these things." 25 How far the idea that the New 
Testament was normative for the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment led may be seen in the statement of Amyraldus who belonged, 
moreover, to the Reformed Church and to the very liberal school of 
Saumer, that "what the Apostles offered in this matter (i.e., in 
interpreting Scripture) is an example according to whose norm all the 
theologians should conform all their thought and meditation." 26 
On the basis of such principles the prophecies became as completely 
separated from their historical background as they were in the pa- 
tristic exegesis. Thus according to Gerhardt, while certain prophecies 
are to be received pr)TW et urropucm, as Isa. 7 : 14, others are to be 
received hvotikck, Tinrucax:, <nifi^o\iKWi xai a\Xr)yopiica><{, "to 
which class belong those which treat in metaphorical terms of 
the state of the church militant in the New Testament and of the 
state of the church triumphant in heaven. For if anyone will adhere 
too strictly to the words, he would be compelled to hold that the 
earthly Jerusalem would again be rebuilt, that the Israelites would 
again be collected to it from all the nations, that corporeal and ex- 
ternal sacrifices would again be offered and that even the Levitical 
law would again be reinstated," a most interesting and significant 
observation. He then adds this formula: "Just as the Apostles 
describe the things of the future age in terms of the present age, so 
the Prophets describe the things of the New Testament in terms of the 
Old Testament." 2 ' At a later time Francke of the Pietistic school 
referred fifty psalms directly to Christ and argued from Luke 24:44 
that in the case of each psalm it must first be proved that it cannot 
refer to Christ. 28 Typology was everywhere pushed to the greatest 
extremes. Rambach adduces thirty-nine "sedes classicae" for the 
type and held that Samson's marriage figured Christ who loved the 
church taken from the gentiles, while Zeltner actually defended the 
polygamy of the patriarchs as a " schema typicum." 29 Gerhardt him- 

a 5 Diestel, 379. 
'6 Ibid. 

»7 XXIX, 90, 6. 
» 8 Diestel, 414. 
'9 Ibid., 379. 
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self allegorizes the tabernacle furniture with the ingenuity of a Clement 
of Alexandria. 30 

It is clear from such examples that the pious imagination is as free 
to exercise itself as it had ever been. Typologizing was developed, 
to be sure, more among the Lutherans and the federal school of 
Cocceius. The Reformed theologians, with the exception of the 
followers of Cocceius, were held in check to some degree by the 
stricter scientific method of Calvin. But even among the Lutherans 
it was felt by some that the views of a Glassius, for example, were 
prejudicial to the Reformation principle of the single sense of Scripture. 
CaJovius opposed these views and Quenstedt, following Calovius, 
makes a distinction between the sense of Scripture and its use, and he 
cites Calovius to the effect that " the sense of the words or sayings is 
one thing and the typical signification of a thing or a history described 
in Scripture, which is intended by God himself, is another. For 
God is able to intend something by a certain history, but when the 
history is described the words by which it is described do not have a 
double sense, one literal and one mystical, but the sense of them is 
one; yet through the thing itseif, described in the words, God desired 
to set before the eyes of men at the same time something else, yet 
not at all by the words which described it." 31 This is a very judicious 
position and by it Calovius and Quenstedt sought to avoid the Scylla 
upon which Glassius had been wrecked. But in fleeing Scylla they 
were engulfed in a Charybdis of their own which in some respects 
proved even more fatal. 

3. Those who held to a double sense could still find room for a 
historical sense. But those who denied the double sense and at the 
same time held to the normative value of the New Testament for the 
interpretation of prophecy, could only hold to the mystical sense, i. e., 
that sense of a prophecy which the New Testament put upon it. 
According to the Reformed theologian Rivetus the distinction between 
the literal (i.e., historical) sense and the spiritual sense is absurd 
since the Scripture affords only the sense of the Holy Spirit. 33 It is 

30 Cf. Clement, Stromala, V, 6. According to Gerhardt the seven golden candle- 
sticks signify Christ, the light of the world; Aaron's rod that budded typifies Christ, 
sprung from the dry root of Jesse, etc. 

31 Op. cit., I, 1300. 
3' Diestel, 380. 
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significant that Quenstedt prefers the term "literal sense" to "his- 
torical sense." 33 According to his view the literal sense of an Old 
Testament prophecy is not what would seem to be the historical 
sense but the sense which the New Testament gives it. It is bad 
enough to distinguish two senses. It is worse to confound them, for 
this means the obliteration of the historical sense entirely. To what 
exegetical crimes such a view may lead is well illustrated in Quen- 
stedt's murder of the contextual meaning of Hos. 1 1 : i. He objects to 
the interpretation of Gerhardt that Hos. n:i referred immediately 
and historicallyor sensu literali to Israel, but immediately and propheti- 
cally or sensu mystico to Christ. "In this way many senses would 
be constituted of one and the same biblical passage, as the Papists 
here would have" (note the apologetic interest in his attempt to main- 
tain the Reformation principle of exegesis). Accordingly Hos. n:i 
must be referred in its literal sense directly to Christ and the following 
astounding interpretation is offered in support of which Quenstedt 
is able to cite Osiander, Tarnovius, and Calovius among the Lutherans 
and Gomarus and Rivetus among the Calvinists. " Although Israel 
is a boy, uneducated, tender, weak, and unable to controi himself, 
nevertheless I loved him. Then, lest he should entirely perish, if left 
to himself and without a guide, out of Egypt I called, i. e., decreed to 
call in his own time, not the boy Israel, but as it distinctly says, my 
son, i. e., the Messiah, who should receive and guide Israel lest in his 
imprudence he should precipitate ruin upon himself. Thus while 
antecedents and consequents are referred without any distortion to 
Israel, the words which are cited in Matthew can be accepted in the 
literal sense of Christ." 34 In such a passage as this, post-Reformation 
dogma has completely triumphed over Reformation exegesis as illus- 
trated in Calvin. It is no wonder, therefore, that to the men whose 
views we have been discussing and illustrating, the result at which 
Calvin had arrived in his interpretation of prophecy could not fail 
to be offensive. How could his frank admissions of differences be- 
tween prophecy and New Testament citation square with these high 
theories of inspiration and with the principle of interpreting Scripture 
by Scripture as that principle was controlled by these inspiration 

33 I, I28a. 

34 1, 133- 
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theories ? No doubt Calvin also had a very high theory of inspiration, 
but it had not been drawn out and elaborated by him in the formal 
way in which it was subsequently developed by the post-Reformation 
scholastics and through which the essential disagreement between 
Calvin's theory of inspiration and his exegetical results became 
apparent, as it had not become to Calvin himself. The more logically 
and sharply Calvin's theory of inspiration was defined, the more in- 
consistent with this theory was his exegesis of prophecy seen to be. 
If any doubt is still cherished that we have interpreted Calvin's 
attitude toward prophecy correctly, it should be entirely dissipated 
by the criticisms passed upon it by the post-Reformation theologians. 
They saw very clearly the incompatability of his exegesis with the 
orthodox theories of prophecy and of Scripture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn that in 1593 Hunnius of Marburg published a book 
with the title Calvinus judaizans and it is instructive to note that the 
same Hunnius wrote a work on Scripture in which its authority was 
defended in a way that became typical for subsequent Lutheran 
apologetics as to this subject. It is not surprising to hear Calovius 
praising Cocceius because "he did not snatch away with his Calvin the 
many oracles of the Old Testament from Christians or render them 
ambiguous, but dexterously explained them of Christ," or to hear 
Glassius blaming Calvin for denying the messianic reference in 
Isa. 63:i-6. 3S 

Thus, in conclusion, we meet with the strange and instructive 
phenomenon that the principle of the one grammatico-historical sense, 
originally enunciated by the Reformers in order to maintain the 
doctrine of the authority of Scripture which had been undermined 
by the allegorical method of interpretation, is now, for all practical 
purposes, abandoned by the post-Reformation theologians in the 
interest of an erroneous development of that doctrine, and the 
results which Calvin had obtained through the honest application of 
the Reformation principle of exegesis are now ignored or rejected in 
favor of the orthodox theory of inspiration. Through their adhesion 
to this theory the post-Reformation theologians were confronted in 
their interpretation of prophecy with a dilemma, either horn of which 
meant exegetical disaster. If, as the orthodox theory of inspiration 
35 Diestel, 369, 377. 
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demanded, the New Testament methods of citation were absolutely 
normative for the meaning of the Old Testament prophecies, then 
either there must be allowed a double sense to the prophecies, one 
historical, the other mystical, in which case the Reformation principle 
of exegesis must be practically surrendered, or, if the singleness of 
sense is adhered to, the historical sense must be altogether abandoned 
in favor of the mystical, called literal only by courtesy (cf . Quenstedt, 
supra), in which case all barriers against typologizing and allegorizing 
are completely swept aside. 

Thus unfortunately, though not unnaturally, the interpretation of 
prophecy became indissolubly bound up with the inspiration contro- 
versy. A difficult and delicate alternative was presented to Protestant 
theology. It must either practically abandon the Reformation 
principle of exegesis or modify the post-Reformation doctrine of 
Scripture. In the attempt to interpret prophecy the absolute incom- 
patibility of the two principles was most clearly revealed. Into the 
inspiration controversy generally many factors entered, some of them 
no doubt rationalistic and anti-supernaturaJistic. But so far as the 
connection of this controversy with the interpretation of prophecy is 
concerned the question of the supernatural has, strictly speaking, 
nothing to do. It was simply a question as to whether Protestant 
scholarship would interpret prophecy historically in line with the 
first reformers, most notably Calvin, or allegorically on the basis of 
a certain theory of inspiration. The possibility or impossibility of 
predictive prophecy did not in principle enter into the discussion. 

The inspiration controversies of the past three hundred years have 
made it unmistakably clear which horn of the above dilemma Protes- 
tant theology has chosen. In the controversy of the seventeenth 
century which raged over the lower or textual criticism of the Bible, 
the death-blow was struck at the verbal dictation theory of Scripture. 
In the great battle of the nineteenth century over the higher criticism, 
the smoke of which has scarcely yet cleared away, a historical concep- 
tion of Scripture has been substituted for a dogmatic conception. 
This means that Protestant theology has decided in favor of the Refor- 
mation principle of exegesis as against the post-Reformation doctrine 
of Scripture. For prophecy this means that the work of interpreta- 
tion must be taken up again practically where Calvin left off. 
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But at this point one thing is to be carefully borne in mind. The 
Reformation principle of exegesis was enunciated by Luther and 
Calvin in an intensely dogmatic interest, namely, to secure the per- 
spicuity of the Bible and so protect it as a final authority as against 
the claims of the pope. But in the purging fires of the inspiration 
controversies this principle became freed from the dogmatic interest 
and has now emerged as a purely scientific principle. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that a principle which attained such re- 
markable results even in the hands of Calvin, hampered as it then was 
by the strongest dogmatic considerations, should arrive at more far- 
reaching consequences than Calvin ever dreamed of, when moving 
freely and flexibly as a scientific principle. The inevitable result 
of Calvin's generalization of the Xva irXr/pcodfj into a prophetic 
analogy has been the gradual restriction of the predictive element of 
prophecy within comparatively narrow limits due to the more rigid 
application of Calvin's own method. But with the increasing elimina- 
tion of the predictive element upon which the church has always 
laid such supreme emphasis a reformulation of the apologetic argu- 
ment from prophecy has become imperative. It cannot be avoided. 
Protestantism, which formulated the Reformation principle of exegesis 
in self-defense, must be prepared to accept the consequences of its 
own act. 

The gains or the losses for apologetics in the reformulation of the 
prophetic argument space forbids us even to indicate. The purpose of 
this article has been attained if the imperative reason for its reformu- 
lation has been made clear — not an anti-supernaturalistic bias but 
the application to prophecy of Calvin's principles of exegesis. 



